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Mv FkLLOW CITIZENS, 


HE very diſtreſſed condition into which 

we are fallen, is very humiliating, Levity, 
ks impiety, and enormous vice, have been 
the guilty cauſe which has brought upon us 
"theſe formidable evils, viz. an alarming ſhake 
to public credit; a direful obſtruction to trade 
and commerce; a deplorable want of employ for 
our manufactorers, and artificers; a ſhocking 
advance in the price of the neceſſary food of 0 
man; the induſtrious part of the people emi- 


grating; our poor ſtarving; our rich and great 
indulging themſelves in every debauckery and 


3 Gaming, gambling, monopoliz- 
„give the reigning avaricious ſpirit of the 

| = The inſolvent, and diſſatisfied, are cruelly 

laying 3 * on W in great 

numbers! 5 81 
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DEDICATION. 

In which corrupt and perilous ſtate of our 
nation, I have preſumed to throw before you a 
ſhort Diſſertation upon the unnatural crime of 
Self- Murder; this I have done from a deſire of 
contributing, all in my power, towards exciting 
a dread of ſo daring an inſult on the divine 
Prerogati de. 1 call the erime unnatural, from 
its repugnancy to that firſt law of our natures, 
ſelf- preſervation. 

Near forty years ago, I had the uncommon 
pleaſure of reconciling a, gentleman, : racked with 
the ſtone, to a patient endurance of bis painfpl 
condition; though he had ſet his houſe in onder, 
had formed his reſolution, , and fixed on the 1 time 
of diſpatching himſelf. | "Which, | perſuaſion, _the 
ſaid gentleman acknowledged, in-a letter .to, a 
worthy friend of mine*, was wrought, 1 in. him, 
by a remonſtrance I had drawn up againſt Sui- 
Cilm, which was inſerted in the OLD WIT. 

Should this diſſertation have any ſuch benefi- 


| cial effect, it will. richly reward. the, labour; for 


in truth, the benefit of my fellow « citizens is wy | 
object. bg Em 

The * DIX, points out. - the Fe of 
ſome penal laws, which rake away the life of man, 
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N an attempt to expoſe the crime of Suicide, 


as unnatural and exttemelv cruel; we might 
begin with conſidering man before he enter- 


ed into civil ſociety; and, with Mr. Locks, take 
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view of him “ in a ſtate of nature, as in a 
ſtare of liberty, yet not in a ſtate of licence: 
for though man in that ſtate has an uncontroul- 


able liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon or poſſeſ- 


ſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy himſelF, 
or ſo much as any creature in his poſſeſſion, 
but where ſome nobler uſe, than its bare pre- 
ſervation, calls for. it. The ſtate of nature 
has a law of nature to govern it, which obliges 
every one: and reaſon, which is that law, 
teaches all mankind who will but conſult it, 
that being all equal and independent, no one 
ought to harm another in his life, health, li- 
berty, or poſſeſſions. For men being all the 
workmanſhip of one omnipotent, and infinitely 
wiſe Maker; all the ſervants of one ſovereign 
Maſter, ſent into the world by his order, and 
about his buſineſs, they are his property,whoſe 
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ce workmanſhip they are, made to laſt during his, 
not one another's pleaſure “.“ 

Thus evident is it, that iF mag in a ſtate of 
nature had no uncontroulable liberty of taking 
away his own life, when he is contemplated as a 
member of civil or political ſociety, he cannot 


poſſibly be permitted to have any ſuch licence. 


—] ſhall therefore preſume firſt to lay down, and 
afterwards prove the truth of this propoſition, 
Viz. * Thar not any thing can be more unnatu- 
ral, and argue a greater depravity of mind, than 
ſelf-murder.” Yer here I would be underſtood 
to except ſuch, who, by the hand of God, are 
deprived of the uſe W their reaſan and under- 
ſtanding. 

That ſelf- murder i is an unnatural crime, and 


has in it many aggravations, may appear flagrant 


under the following views, which ſhall be taken 
of the impiety and inhumanity. It will fo ap- 

ear to thoſe who believe there is a God, and a 
future ſtate of recompence; and conſequently, 
do own that man is an accountable being. With 


none bur ſuch, is it to be ſuppoſed, that any kind 


of reaſoning on the ſubject can have the lealt ef- 
ficacy. 

But to thoſe who do believe there is a God, 
and that man is accountable, this will be one 
powerful reaſon againſt the act of Suiciſm, viz. 
that the preſent mode of man's exiſtence is, and 


muſt be probationary. It ſhould appear to be a 


ſelf-evident truth, that during the term of human 
life, wherein man has the uſe of his intellectual 
faculties and powers continued to him, he is a 
probationer, and as ſuch is 5PPAinged, to conflict 


Of Civil Govierhithne: chap. x. ect. 6. 


with 


ty 


with temptation, . Now every man is well in- 


formed, that the breath which is in his noſtrils, . 
is not under his own volition or command; and 
that what propriety he has in it, is only that of a 
loan, which affords him no manner of right to give 
it a diſmiſſion at his own. pleaſure. The life- -prin- 
ciple, he knows, is not his on; becaule it ope- 
rates wholly under another's direction. In other 
words, he has no hand at all in that wonderful 
principle or power, which animates his bodily 
machine. 

It certainly is a communicated * for 
all the purpoſes of man's preſent perceptions, pur- 
ſuits, and alſo ſenſitive fruitions. Or, it is that 
meaſure of his probationary duration, which is 
ſubject only to the deciſions of infinite, unerring 
wiſdom. It is therefore the unalienable preroga- 
tive of the univerſal Sovereign, and is thus repre- 
ſented by the oracle; I KILL, Ax DI MAKE ALIVE / 
1 wouND, AND I Heat! This character the Al- 
mighty claims and appropriates. , A truth to 
which the Son of God bears witneſs, when he 
makes this appeal, Which of you can, by tak- 
ing thought, add one cubit to his ſtature, ſha- 
* dow, or age? 

Since therefore life. is a — communication, 
it behoyes us to revei ence and hold ſacred the im- 
portant gift, nor ever once reſign, or conſent to 


_ ſacrifice ir, but upon the altar of truth and God. 


2 


Of ſo great importance 1s life, that an inceſſant 
care to preſerve it from any apprehended peril, is 
a firſt law of our make. And although in the 


book of Job, it was that figurative character, 5 


called Satan, who ſaid, Skin after ſkin, yea, all 
« that. a man hath, will he give for his life :” it 
is nevertheleſs an indiſputable truth. Witneſs the 

" | 2. man 
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many painful and deſperate operations, to which 
great numbers of mankind ſubmit, in order to 
preſerve life. But then, even this principle, 
though univerſal, has its boundaries and excep- 
tions: for at the ſame time, that, in its efficacy, 
it ſhould extend to all afflictive or painful viſita- 
tions, with which heaven is pleaſed to try the pa- 
tience, ſubmiſſion and reſignation of man; it ne- 
vertheleſs ſhould, by no means, ever admit of a 
man's hurting his virtue, or the morality of his 
own mind, in order to preſerve his natural life. 
AI am perſuaded, there truly is not one ſuppoſ- 
able circumſtance, which can poſſibly enter into 
the compaſs of human trial, where man could be 
juſtified in taking away his own life. There can- 
not for this very reaſon, viz. his preſent mode 


of exiſtence, is moſt certainly probationary : and 


the God, whoſe gift it is, has reſerved to himielf 

the fole right of diſpofal of human life. 
Azain, as this mode of man's exiſtence is pro- 

bationary, fo it is, that he is inſtructed both by 


reaſon and revelation, to conduct himſelf as be- 
comes a candidate, who has in view a ſtate of 


recompence, If therefore he is found to behave 


_ reaſonably, or according to the truth, propriety, 


and fitneſs of things, he cannot but ſee it to be 
requiſite, that he leave the matter wholly. to the 
giver and Lord of life, to determine both toben 
and how he ſhall finiſh his probation : foraſmuch 
as it would be an expreſſion of the moſt provok- 


ing inſolence and arrogance, in any one creature, 


to aſſume the ſole prerogative of heaven. Thus, 
at firſt view, it appears unpardonably criminal in 
the probationer for a world of recompence, to 
give himſelf a diſcharge from his duty, upon any 


diſguſt petulantly taken by him, at the circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances of his trial. The guilty wretch inſtantly 
and impiouſly plunges himſelf into remedileſs 
miſery. _ | | 

I am aware, ſome do imagine 1t to have been 
a mark of greatneſs of mind in the ancient Ro- 
mans, and particularly the Utican-Cato, whoſe 
ſelf-murder, the ingenious, the amiable Apptson 
ſo unhappily and ſo miſchievouſly too, celebrated 
in tragedy, Which occaſioned the Suicide Budgel 
to ſay, | | | 


What Cato did, and Addiſon approv'd, 
«© Mult ſure be right. | 


Whereas, far better and more honourable. had it 
been for Cato, had he waited a lawful, rather than 
have preſumed upon a felonious diſmiſſion of life. 
For, ſay what men will, it manifeſtly was the reſulc 
of pride, diſtruſt of providence, and an ungoverned 
_ paſſion in that Roman. And we are to obſerve, 
that in the moſt depraved ſtate of pagan Rome, 
ſelf. murder was very common. Even a Caſſius fell 
on his ſword; and Brutus perſuaded Strato to kill 
him. Nay, ſeveral emperors did deftroy them- 
ſelves; among others, Decius, Aurelian, and Se- 
verus. But their motives were mean and ignoble, 
and took 1t not into conlideration, that they were 
to behave as candidates for a ſtate of recompence. 

True it certainly is, no man ever can demean 
himſelf uniformly well in adverſe circumitances, 
who does not keep in view a ſtate of unmixed, 
endleſs, bliſsful fruition. It is this idea that 
only is large and powerful enough to give the 
needful ſupport under any afflictive painful viſi- 
tation; and enable the virtues of patience, faith, 
and fortitude to have their perfect work. One 
205 B 3 would 
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would then aſk, why the rankling chagrine in 
any profefling Chriſtian? Why ſo much fretful- 


neſs? Why ſuch a furious agitation of mind, as 


to offer an open infulr ro the divinely animating 


ſpirit, merely becauſe fallen under fome calami- 


ties ?-—Bur, alas ! among the horrible number of 


telt-murderers, ſcarce. any have been ſo preſump- 


ruous and daring, except minds conſcious of 
tome. perpetrated villanies, that would not bear 


the canvaſſing eye of their fellow- men. More 
uſually, they have been ſuch who have brought 
on their diſtreſſes, either from luxury, gaming, or 
other extravagance, elſe from debauchery. _ 
As to others of mankind who have fallen un- 
der very heavy afflictions, immediately and ap- 
-parently from the hand of heaven, and are con- 
ſcious that they have not brought on thoſe their diſ- 
treſſes by their own follies and vices ; theſe, ſeeing 
the viſitation to be no other than a fatherly chaſ- 
tiſement, are never fo preſumptuous or daring. 
In truth, all men who hve as probationers, or 
who act in character, learn to ſay with Job, 
whenever evils fall heavily upon them, “ Shall 
* we receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall 
Ve not receive evil? —The Lord gave, and 
* the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the 
% name of the Lord.” —Qn the contrary, peev- 


iſh, fretful minds, full of diſcontent, are ready 


to arraigh not only the goodneſs, but even the 
equity and juſtice of the adorable fovereign 
and are deplorably inattentive to their own ap- 


pointments; for they will not be perſuaded to 
confider themſelves as candidates for a world of 


recompence. But on the contrary, if heaven 


does not indulge them with all the preſent ſen- 


ſitive good they wiſh, or ſhall throw into 2 5 


Pr 


1 
lot more evil than their pride and vanity can 
admit, they ſcruple not preſently to ſpit in his 
face, and impudently quit the ſtation he had 


aſſigned them. 
We may further conſider Suiciſm, not only 


as a crime unbecoming a probationary ſtare, and 


no way pardonable in A candidate for a world of 
recompence, but alſo as in itſelf ſo very ſhockingly 
deformed, as not to have been diſcriminately no- 
ticed in any of the divine prohibitiohs; juſt as if 
it was not ſuppoſable, that an intelligent rational 
creature, accountable to its Creator, could ever 
once admit the ſhocking idea, the unnatural, ab- 
horrent image. 
In the ſacred hiſtory, Cain is recorded to have 
been the firſt murderer, and that under the an- 
uiſh of his guilt he did moſt bitterly complain, 
that his puniſhment was greater than he could 
bear; becauſe he was ſentenced to live the life 
of a fugitive, or vagabond upon the earth: which 
Was made neceſſary, as that very, earth became 
barren to his tillage z his brother's blood crying 
from thence for vengeance. And he molt na- 
turally concluded himſelf, obnoxious to the ab- 
horrence of every human eye. —Nevertheleſs, we 
are not informed of his ever once attempting to 
take away his own life, though bereft of the moſt 
deſireable benefits of ſociety. It is likewiſe ob- 
ſervable, that when the Almighty gives his laws 
to Noab, the father of the new world ¶ in that ſtate 
of nature, ] for che obſervance of all mankind, he 
expreſsly ſays, © Whoſoever ſhall ſhed man's 
blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” And 
this reaſon is aſſigned for it, becauſe in the 
image of God made he man.” Here again I 


would obſerye, ſelf: murder is not ſuppoſed to be a 
* © © crime 
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„ move, and are.“ 
himſelf, < the ſpirit of God hath made me, 
« and the breath of the almighty hath given me 


RE. 


crime which man would commit ; foraſmuch as 


the ſanction which is here affixed to the law 


which forbids murder, cannot operate upon the 


ſelf-murderer. 

And, in fact, there does not appear to have 
been a record made of any Suicides in the ſacred 
hiſtory, but thoſe of the moſt abandoned charac- 
ters. Saul and his armour-bearer, we may con- 


clude to have been extremely wicked. So was 


Abitophel, who firſt ſer his houſe in order, and 
then hanged himſelf, A very deliberate ſelf- 
murderer, So was that miſcreant, Judas, the trai- 
tor. And may we not fay of all ſuch, © better 
„ they had never been born.” For in the very 


laſt act they perform, they wilfvlly and impiouſly 


withdraw themſelves from the animating ſpirit of 


God, and leave themſelves no ſpace tor repen- 
tance. In truth, that ſame ſpirit which animates 
our bodies, 18 "Ke only ſource of light and life. 
He, in whoſe hand is the breath of all man- 


« kind, is the ſpirit in whom we all live, and 
Or as Job has expreſſed 


* lite.” Therefore for any to diſmiſs wilfully 


this animating ſpirit, by the hand of violence, or 


by taking the deadly potion, is outrageouſly to 


thruſt himſelf out of the reach, either of light or 


life. 
It is obſerved, by a moſt amiable and venerable 


pen, namely, that of St, John, that he who can 


de ſo hate his brother, as to take away his life, 


% can have no ſuch da: as the principles of 


« eternal lite abiding in him.” And if this be 


fo, we may be well aſſured, that a ſelf-murderer 


cannot; for he impiouſly ruſheth into outer- 
darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, and in the atrociovſneſs of his guilt, 


he becomes the prey of death. Death feeds on 
him. — But one would have thought, that the 
horrors of many a Suicide who ſurvived the mor- 
tal thruſt or draught, a few hours, ſhould have 
ſpread univerſally a dread of the atrocious crime. 
But though it has not more effectually done this, 
yer the extreme deformity and malignity of Sui- 
ciſm, is what ſhould be inferred, from its not 
having had any diſtin, diſcriminating idea given 
of it, in any of the written laws of God. Its 


diametrical oppoſition to the moſt powerful in- 


ſtinctive principles of ſelf-preſervation 'in the 


breaſt of every man, ſeems to have rendered 
needleſs any expreſs prohibition. 


Self- murder may be yet further conſidered; as 


an act of high-treaſon, not only againſt the ſove- | 


reignty of the univerſal Lord, but againſt the 


laws of human ſociety. It deſtroys the very 


foundation of focial virtue, and of all moral 
obligation. for this is one of the two principles 
or axioms, on which all moral virtue and piety 
does ſupport, vi. thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
* bour as thyſelf.” And the above apoſtle 


fays, if a man love not his brother, whom 
he hath ſeen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not ſeen?” Now, if we can thus 
capitally abuſe ourſelves, ' as to become per- 
ſuaded we may take away life at our pleaſure, 


and ſo quit our appointed ſtations, then that fun- 


damental principle or axiom is of little meaning, 
and has in it nothing uſeful. It has not, foral- 
much as'if we think we may wantonly and wick- 
edly ſport with our own moſt ſacred perſonal 
property, how ſhall we be led to hold in re- 
verence the ſacred rights and properties of others? 


Aſſuredly, 


| f 5230 3 1 5 
Aſſuredly, the man who is perſuaded he may 
diſmiſs his own life, whenever he is out of humour 
with his circumftances, can furniſh us with no 
good ground of dependance, either on his ſocial 
virtue, or even on his humanity. 

Nay, the argument againſt Suiciſm has a yet 
larger ſcope and extent; ſince if one man may 
be juſtified in taking away his own life, then 
another may. —Now, do but let the idea once 
ſpread and become infectious, a depopulation or 
waſte would anon render our villages, ay, our 
very towns and cities deſolate. But. moſt aſſur- 
edly, the univerſal verdict of mankind does con- 
demn the licentiouſneſs: and we are told, that 
the great community, as well as our families and 
friends, have a claim to our ſervices, ſo long as 
heaven ſees meet to preſerve our capacities and 

„ abilities of ſervice.— Beſides, upon the ſuppoſition 

4 that wWwe have, by our vices and extravagances, 

1 brought upon ourſelves diſtreſs and wretched- 

. neſs, it is but reaſonable we ſhould make the 

4 | beſt ſatisfaction in our power, to an injured cor- 

5 reſpondence; by remaining enſamples to others, 

= of the evil conſequences of Saming, luxury, or 

debauchery : and that we alſo ſhew the ſincerity 

of our repentance, by endeavouring to diſſuade 

others from ſuch vile courſes. This is the beſt 

reparation men can make, who have abuſed the 
confhdence of others, by their villanies, de- 

. bancheries, and extravagances. | 

+ The innocently unfortunate, who have by loſſes 

8 been reduced from affluence to a narrow pittance, 

mould reconcile themſelves to this change of 

circumſtance, from the conſideration, that they 
have now an opportunity of exerciſing ſome vir- 


tes, with Wes they had been unacqualated 5 in 
their 
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their proſperity; and of giving evidence, that 
they are free from that moſt deſtructive vice, a 

love of the world; and that they can happily ſa- 
tisfy others, they are not under the influence of 
any deadly ſorrow. | 

Should it now be aſked, what are the enges 

which have been made for grime . 1 | 
have been fuch as follow. 
There are ſome Who have pleaded in excuſe 
for the Suicide, „that the act is in itſelf a proof 
< of infanity; and that no man ever had the * 
« of his reaſon when he deſtroyed himſelf.“ 
To ſuch I would reply; that the fame mology | 
mike be made for every wicked action which 
men commit; becauſe it had place from reaſon 
being dethroned, and from appetite and paſſion 
having uſurped the reins of government. But 
Who will ſay, that the highway robber and mur- 
derer, from having taken the qualifying draught 
of ſtrong liquors which he found neceſſary for 
the daring enterpriſe, did thereby acquire leſs 
degree of demerit and guilt? Or, is it a greater 
apology for the ſelf-murderer, that by a ſeries of 
extravagance, or ſome previous act of great 
wickedneſs he qualified himſelf ? Or even becauſe 
he ſuffered his avarice, pride or ambition, to be- 
come outrageous ? Suiciſm, on the contrary, has 
more aggravations in it, than many eapital crimes 
for which men are cut off 1 the eons hand 
of * uſtice. 
There are many --inſtacichs of the Switidle having: 
given full proof that he was in the poſſeſſion of 
his reaſon and underſtanding, when he perpetrated 
the unnatural crime, and that it was done with 
deliberation, and direct purpoſe to deſtroy him- 
| ſelf; and wy he Was neither lunatic, nor diſ- 

| tracted. 
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tracted by diſtemper or diſeaſe. For our law 
makes this allowance, that if a perſon during 
** the time that he is not compos mentis, gives him- 
* ſelf a mortal wound, though he dies thereof 
ven he recovers his memory; he is not felo de 
fe, becauſe at the time of the ſtroke he was 
not compos mentis.*” i. e. As I underſtand the 
law, the man himſelf then knew he was not.— 
But if man was not capable of perpetrating the 
Suiciſm, except in a ſtate of inſanity, it would 


de no crime; and the law would be extremely 


iniquitous, that ſuppoſed it criminal. 


Some have been ignorant and ſtupid enough, 


to imagine, that inaſmuch as they did not 
% give any conſent to be brought into being, ſo 
„ they had a right to put themſelves out of 
being at their own pleaſure.?“ | 
As, at the very firſt ſight, this appears to be 
the quinteſſence of abſurdity, ſo it borders upon 


_ atheiſm. But who that reaſons at all, could ever 


think of a creature's aſſent or conſent, before he 
had any exiſtence ? And how deplorably de- 


praved muſt be the mind, that can ſuppoſe. the 


Creator countenancing his creature in putting an 
end to its own exiſtence. This is abſolutely im- 
oſſible; ſince a rational accountable creature 


could not be formed with an independency on its 


Creator, and whatever is the ſole property of 
another, cannot be at its own diſpoſal. Both 


the deſign of its formation, and the circumſtances 


of its probation, muſt be the prerogative of its 


author. There can therefore be no inherent, 
nor any communicated right of determining the 


duration of its preſent mode of exiſtence. 


„ 


A Jacob's Law Dictionarrp. 
| | Again, 
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Again, the Suicide thus argues in his own 
e « jf he who made him is a good being, 
* muſt give him more good than evil; other- 
« wiſe exiſtence will be a curſe to him. 80 that 
& whenever he finds more pain than pleaſure, 
* more adverſity than proſperity in his lot, he 
has reaſon ſufficient to juſtify him, 1 in throwing 

„away the gift of life and being.“ 
Here we ſee the ſtupidity is altogether as 
reat as before: ſince man, a probationer and 
candidate for a world of recompence, mult ac- 
knowledge, that his Maker knows infinitely better 
than he either does or can know, what that mix- 
ture of eaſe and pain, of good or evil, ſhould be 
in his trial. Nor can the wideſt compaſs of com- 
plicated adverſity impeach either the equity, the 
goodneſs, or the wiſdom of God: even though 
the exerciſes of patience and reſignation ſhould 
run through the whole of his courſe. And in a 
very ſtrong light will this appear to thoſe whom 
God has favoured with the fulleſt diſplay of his 
truth and grace, by his Son Jeſus Chriſt our 


Lord. 


Should it in the next place be aſced, What 


is molt uſually the exciting MOTIVE to an act 


„ of Suiciſm?“ 


It might be anſwered, that in | thi female it is 
more commonly a dread of ſhame, from having 
ſuffered herſelf to be diſhonoured ; alſo from the 
love. paſſion having been ungovernable; or from 
the infidelity and ill-uſage of an huſband. —— 
Whereas in the males, it is ordinarily ſome croſs 
event, which has deeply affected the mau's worldly 
circumſtances : or, perhaps, he has had a bad run 
of chances in his gaming: "elſe, by fome other 
criminal indulgences, he has reduced his finances 

to 


1 : E348 1 
Cl to a very low condition: elſe he has ſuffered 
Wt the chagrin to riſe ſo fatally high, becauſe of 
Li! very ſudden provocation, I own, I am appre- 
henſive, there is fome conſcious guilt ever at- 
tends the loſs or diſappointment, or whatever the 
external evil is, that excites to Suiciſm. 2. 
Kt But let imagination have full play, and vary, 
| as much as you poſſibly can, the motives to ſelt- 
[ii murder, their total amount can have no propor- 
bo tional weight; even though the rack of the ſtone 
1 or gout ſhould have all its excruciating tortures : 
WW ſince the meaſure is full of guilt and crime; and 
"i has nothing in it that can promile to relieve, 
but muſt greatly aggravate the wretchedneſs! — 
Whereas the language of approved piety and ex- 
alted virtue, 1s recorded to have run thus, in the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, * Though he ſlay me, yet will I 
<« truſt in him.” And the ſupplicatory addreſs, 
this— Shew me wherefore thou contendeſt with 
„ me.” Even the higheſt, the moſt amiable, and 
perfect of all human characters, laid, < Nor uy 
* WILL; BUT THINE BE DONE.” 
Far otherwiſe the exciting motive in the Sui- 
'Þ cide, which is a rankling, unreaſonable diſſatiſ- 
5 faction with his preſent ſituation ; proceeding ei- 
itt ther from a diſbelief of a wiſe, powerful, and good 
ſuperintending mind, that intuitively and inceſ- 
ſantly ſurveys the whole ſyſtem of beings! elſe from 
an impious diſguſt at his own allotments. And 
it may be ſafely preſumed, that the operating mo- 
tive is always worldly. The heart had nothing 
better than an earthly treaſure, elſe it would never 
| 17 committed the unnatural action of a few 
+ 
ic the above. reaſoning be good, there is no- 
thing more clear and * than the propo- 


ſition 


cc 


1 
ſition at firſt laid down, namely; That there can 
„„ be nothing more unnatural and cruel; or that 
<« argues a greater depravity of mind than ſelf- 
& murder.” I am inclined to think the A 
and barbarous nations have it not. 

And vet, ſome perhaps may be apt to fir, there 
is another crime become more epidemical and in- 
fectious, which is equally deteſtable, and to which 
we have more commonly affixed the idea of un- 
natural. Concerning the deformity and demerit 
of which, an eſtimate is beſt made by the ſulphu- 
rous fiery ſhower which fell on Sodom] The 
turpirude of that crime, I am not at all in- 
clined to debate, — . more ve t in rhe APp- 
PENDIX. = 


There may now be bande inſtructive Corolla 
ries, or concluſions drawn from the above reafon- 
ing upon the Suicide; which may well deſerve the 
notice of my fellow-citizens. Such as follow. 


Corol. I. T be W number of ſelf: mur- 
ders about this great city, and in other parts, is 
an irrefragable proof of the deep depravity of the 
morals of our country, The infidious and reſt- 
leſs enemies of Britain's welfare, have at laſt ſo 
far ſucceeded in diſſeminating ſcepticiſin and inſi- 
aclty; i. e. a diſbelief of a providence, of a reve- 
lation, and a future ſtate; which is what qualifies 
men for theſe enormities. And they have com- 
paſſed their end in thus depraving the people, by 
inventing every meaſure that could lead to diſſi- 
pation, and diſſoluteneſs of manners. It was 
never known ſince the reformation, that Britain 
wore fo deteftable a complexion as that the now 
deen in whatever department you — the ſur- 
| vey: 
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vey: for when you put to the account, tlie great 
advantages ſhe has had above the former times of 
palpable darkneſs, under a popiſh ſyſtem of go- 
vernment both in church and ſtate, you muſt 
fall under conviction; and be conſtrained to 
own, her condition appears to be incurable and 
deſperate. In fact, her impieties, immoralities, 
and vices, are matchleſs. — 1 queſtion whether 
there be a nation upon the face of this globe, 
which in its annals could produce ſo great a run 
of Suicides, ſince Chriſtianity made its ſpread in 
the world. — It has been already obſerved, that 
when pagan Rome was in the decline of her 
glory, having loſt all public virtue, Suiciſm then 
became common: and thoſe of that depraved 
people were reckoned brave, who had rather 
choſen to deſtroy themſelves than become the 
ſlaves of tyrants. But our ſelf-murderers pre- 
tend to no ſuch ſpecious motive. They have 
lived viciouſly, and they will die impiouſly. The 
life which God only lent them, they preſume to 
ſacrifice to their own pride and paſſion. And al- 
though our laws would ſet a brand of infamy 
upon them, yet the horrid impiety is concealed or 
covered, either through a miſtaken tenderneſs, 
elſe by a ſhameful venality and bribery. _ 

I have ſaid, a miſtaken tenderneſs—Yet would 
obſerve, that the i inequity of our laws does ſeem 
to apologize much for that tenderneſs; ſince it 
appears to be a very ſevere © forfeiture in felo de 
« ſe, of all his goods and chattels, real and per- 
“ ſonal, which he hath in his own right; and all 
„ ſuch chattels, real and perſonal, which he hath 
+ Nauf with his wife, or in her right, when 
e found upon the oath of twelve men defore the 
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of back He forfeits alſo bonds, or rand in ac- 
tion, belonging ſolely ta himſelf, and all en- 
< tire chattels in poſſeſſion; except in the caſe 
* of merchants, where a moiety only of ſuch 
+4 joint-chatrels, as may be ſaved, is forfeie 
0 ed . 22 | 

This forfeiture has a manifeſt ſeverity | in it; 

and which makes the heart of humanity. to revolt 
at the puniſhment falling. ſo heavily. upon the 


 -criminal's wife and children, who are innocent; 


and have already by the act of Suiciſm ſuffered 
the loſs of an huſband. and father, and are de- 
prived of all further aſſiſtance and comfort from 
and in him. | 
To pretend, in juſtification of this forfeirure, | 
that © God himſelf is ſaid to viſit the iniquity of 
5 fathers upon their children unto the third and 
*. fourth generation of them who hate, him;“ 
müſt be impertinent; for in ſuch viſitation, man 
is not of competent ability to copy his unerring 
meaſures of - inflicting puniſhmenr. And if-I 


have not miſtaken the divine viſitation, it in- 


d tends only ſuch children as copy their fathers 
iniquity; ſuch as continue to reſemble him in 
wickedneſs. And ſo I am perſuaded it muſt be 
underſtood, when I read the 1840 chapter of 
Ezekiel's prophecy. 
Other meaſures mould be they to has men 
from the tnnatgral, ſhocking crime of ſelf mur- 
der. — And I am humbly apprehenſive,. that a 
ſtop might be put to the ſpread of Suiciſm, by 
having the naked y expoſed in ſome public 
Place:? over which the coroner ſhould deliver an 


E. e Wood's Iaftirute of the Laws of a book iv. 
Maß, 3. Ho 8 ; 
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oration on the foul impiety; and then the body, 
like that of the homicide, be given to the ſur- 
geons. | | „ 


Corol. II. If this be the only probationary 
Nate of man, in which he can be a candidate 
for a world of recompence, then fe muſt be 
his moſt ineſtimable property, as an improve- 
able talent. An elegant writer has thrown out 
this idea with great expreſſion, in the following 
addreſs of an hermit. © A lewd young fellow 
* ſeeing an aged hermit go by him barefoot, 
«Father, ſays he, you are in a very miſerable 
& condition if there be not another world. 
* True, fon, ſaid the hermit; but what is thy | 
condition if there is? Man is a creature de- 
5 ſigned for two different ſtates of being, or ra- 
ether, for two different lives. His firſt life is 
4 ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond permanent and 
* laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned 
„ in, is this, In which of theſe two lives is it 
& our chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy? 
Or in other words, whether we ſhould endea- 
your to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures and 
s gratifications of a life which is uncertain and 
« precarious, and at its utmoſt length of a 
& very inconſiderable duration; or to ſecure 
< ourſelves the pleafures of a life which is fixed 
ec and ſettled, and will never end? Every man, 
- < upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows 
very well which ſide of it he ought to cloſe 
„ with. But however right we are in theory, 
“ it is plain that in practice we adhere to the 
< wrong ſide of the queſtion. We make pro- 
ce viſion for this life, as though it were never 
« to have an end; and for the other life, 


( 19 ) 
t as though it were never to have a begin- 
n * 


This citation is much to the purpoſe of ag 


ing, that the preſent life of man is probatio- 
nary : and it allo does honour to the pen of that 
polite reformer of the manners of mankind. In 


another paper he has obſerved, © that ſeveral 


heathen as well as Chriſtian writers, have repre- 
ſenred the world as an_IxN, which only fur- 
niſheth accommodations for travellers. And 


that Epicletus has uſed another kind of beauti- 


ful alluſion, wonderfully proper to incline. us to 
be ſatisfied with the poſt in which providence 
has placed us.” © We are here, fays he, as in 


* a theatre, where every one has a part allotted. 
„ him, The great duty which lies Wop a man, 


& is to act his part in perfection. e may in- 
« deed ſay, that our part does not ſuit us, and 
& that we could act another better. But this is 


ce not our buſineſs. All that we are concerned 


* in, is to excel in the part which is given us. 
« If it be an improper one, the fault, is not 
in us, but in him who has caſt our ſeye- 


<« ral parts, and is the great diſpoſer of the 


r 7. 
Theſe obſervations ſerve to ſhew, that. the 


idea of our being probationers for a world of 


recompence, has had the aſſent of the moſt wiſe 
and judicious of mankind ; that it is manifeſtly 
a document of reaſon and nature; and what will 
bear the moſt accurate and critical examination. 
The reaſoning and argument, which has been 


built upon this foundation, is therefore irre- 
fagabie and- PVF. Ang. ſince this. is the 


12 . Spectator, No 575. + Ibid. No 219. 
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„ 
- truch of the ali. Suicide is capitally erimi- 
1 nal. 


7 cool Ul. e man . n an appe- 
tite or paſſion, which has a manifeſt tendency to 
hurt his health, or ſhorten his life, is [though 
by a leſs ſudden aſſault upon the life-principle} 
a real ſelf. murderer. I mean, the man who 
luxuriates at his table, 1 is too free with his bottle, 
and thereby brings on <iſeaſe or diſtemper; or 
whether his luſts Jead him into an illicit and em- 
poiſoned bodily commerce. This laſt ſpecies of 
debauchery is, among us, riſen ſhamefully high, 
and diſgracefully become as epidemical as the 
plague. One would be aſtoniſned beyond mea- 
ſure, that men who affect ſo much as the name 
of Chriſtians, whoſe great charter abſolutely ex- 
cludes all fornicators and adulterers from the 
kingdom of God, ſhould yet rather give up all 
hopes of entering God's heavenly kingdom, than 
morrtify their luſts.—They do not at all conſider, 
that by thus deſecrating and polluting their na- 
tural bodies, they render themſelves utterly diſ- 
qualified for poſſeſſing ſpiritual bodies; or, for 
becoming children of the reſurrectioon 
Were this kind of repreſentation to be made 
in our polite aſſemblies, and houſes of pleaſure ; 
or were theſe pages to reach the eyes o t the gay 
and wanton, who are the devotees of Venus, 
they would meet with every kind of diſdainful 
' ridicule. But no matter: the ſon of lewdneſs 
and debauchery, is, in a very capital ſenſe, a Pl 


ſelf⸗murderer. Every one. individual is fo, that 


— the — * or paſſion. 1 
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Corol. IV. The ſhameful crime of DuzLLinG 
is another prevailing vicious practice; which re- 
fects diſgrace on the underſtanding of the man, 
and proves. him deplorably unacquainted with 
ſelf- government. The duellit is an atrocious 
violator of the law of his make. He tramples 
upon and ſubdues the firſt inſtinctive principle, 
with which his Maker has endowed him, vix. 
that of ſelf- preſervation. The proud, paſſionate 
man, will rather riſk his own life, in his attempt 
to take away the life of another, than paſs 
by an affront. And this he moſt ſtupidly fan- 
cies to be, and is not aſhamed to call it, a PATH 
QF. HONOUR f for, contrary. to a fundamental 
law of civil ſociety, he preſumes upon being 
his own avenger, And though the matter of of- 
fence may have been nothing more than a breach 
of politencſs, ſome little {ally of the paſſion, or 
forme mark of contempt; yet the blood-thirity 
wretch will not be reconciled till he has fired his 
piſtol, or with his ſw.rd lunged at the life of his 
fellow- man. Not any crime evinces more ab- 
ſurdity and ſtupidity than duelling does: for 
whoever he is that hazards his own life with 
a man who gave him offence, is a fool; and 
res very challenge he ſent, proves that he is 
927 * B | > 
Did the duelliſt reaſon at all, he would at 
once fee, that he had altogether as good a claim 
to his opponent's whole ſubſtance or fortune, as 


* There was much humour and good ſenſe in Quin the 
comedian's treatment of a challenge, given him by a very: 
Render little man; Go, ſays he, make thyſelf an equal 
mark with my corpulency, and then I will fight thee.” 


2 he 
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he could poſſibly have to his life: and muft be 
convinced, that the comfort and peace of the 
man's tamily and friends, was too great a recom- 
- pence for the inſult he had received, excluſive 
of the life he had feloniouſly taken away from 


him. Ex | 
By our own laws, If a duel is fought, and 
one fall in the rencounter, the other is deemed 


* ouilty of murder, and fo are the ſeconds.” 
Nor can any one commence duelliſt, but he muſt. 


firft have ſtripped off all his humanity, and put 


on the ſpirit of a deſtructive demon. No man 


of ſubſtantial virtue, no truly good man, would 
dare to draw his ſword, as a duelliſt, upon his 
fellow-man, a creature whom God has made in 


his own image. And, verily, it is an irrefraga- 


ble proof of a very corrupt civil adminiſtration, 
where duelling has either any countenance, or 


even connivance. On the other hand, it would 


retrieve much of the loſt glory of our nation, if a 
noble lord or two were once hanged for duel- 


ling. 


Corol. V. The love we have of life, muſt 
never lead us to ſacrifice either our innocence, 
or our virtue. Here 1t 1s natural to obſerve, 
that the hypocrite, or liar, muſt always be a 


coward. Deceit and falſhood give proof of pu- 


ſilanimity, or of a contemptible meanneſs of ſpi- 


rit. The fawning ſycophant has no true cou- 
rage; he has a flaviſh fear of man. — Accord- 


ingly, when a liſt of black characters are drawn 
in the ſacred page, the FEARFUL are found claſs- 
ed with all liars *. In truth, none but wicked 


* Apoc. xxii. 8, 
| men 


| ( 

men have reaſon of the fear that is enſlaving, 
or tormenting. To my purpoſe, in an ancient 
writing, called the book of Job, we find the 
hero of that dramatical piece, thus greatly ex- 
preſſing himſelf, “ Till 1 die, I will not remove 
% my integrity from me. My righteouſneſs 1 
« hold faſt, and will not let go; my heart ſhall 
not reproach me as long as I live.“ 


Corol. VI. The concluſion of true philoſophy 
will ever ſpeak this language: A conſtant reve- 
rence of that divine power, which holds our 
breath in our noftrils, we eſteem a moſt apt 
means of ſecuring his favourite preſence with us, 
when this frail tabernacle ſhall be no longer te- 
nable. And for this reaſon, viz. the conduct- 
ing ourſelves habitually upon the moral life- 
principle, will immortalize our natures; unite 
us with that infinite Spirit, whom we have habi- 
tually reverenced; and render us meet for the 
interminable fruitions of life! We may therefore 
ſafely conclude, that the very ſame animating 
divine preſence will never leave nor forſake us; if 
we have bur lived a life of obedience and con- 
formity to thoſe informations which we have 
had, from the infinite ſource of light and 
life. 

This very intereſting idea was not hid from 
the virtuous of mankind, in the earlier ages of 
the world; as appears from the ſacred Page. 

They were well aſſured, that when fleſh failed, 
and heart failed, God would be the rock of their 
heart, and their everlaſting portion! and, for 
this reaſon, their homage was directed to 'him, 
as to a being, who is from * to everlaſt- 
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Theſe ſeveral Corollaries ſeem to ) hitve'la free 
2nd unforced derivation from the fundamental 
propoſition, namely, '** That not any thing ean 
* be more unnatural, 'and argue a greater de- 
00 pravity of the human wind, than ſelf-mur- 
_ 85 n 
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ven 


pe out the Inequality of ſome of our penal Laws, | 


that are: away the life of Man. 


The fundamental maxim in our law is this, 44 Nothing 1s to 
{© be accounted a law, that is contrary to the laws of God, or of 1 
15 reaſon; no more than a tyrant can be ſaid to be a king, or 2 
6 miniſter of the devil a miniſter of God,” 

MILTON” s Soo W edit. 1753, Vol. L. p. * 
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APP E ND IX, &. 


OSITIVE TER panier ſays Puf- | 


fendorf, has nothing in it repugnant to 
5 equity: but on the contrary, is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to the common quiet and ſe- 


curity of mankind. For as it was requiſite 
for the public peace of the world, to put an 
end to the equality of nature, by erecting civil 
government. So in the general looſeneſs and 
corruptions of manners, and averſion to virtue, 
the force of government would ſoon be diſ- 


ſolved, if bad men were not confined and 


frightened into obedience, by the dread of 
ſome penal evil.“ 

And as the great Locket obſerves, ** beſides 
the crime which conſiſts in violating the law, 
and varying from the right rule of reaſon, 


whereby a man becomes ſo far degenerate, 
and declares himſelf to quit the principles of 


human nature, and to be a noxious creature, 


there is commonly injury done ſome perſon or 
other; ſome other man receives damage by 
his tranſgreſſion, in which caſe, he who re- 


ceived any damage, has, beſides the right of 


bY . ee common to him 1 other men, 


77 F ne! 
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a particular „ 0 to ſeek reparation from him 
that has done it.“ 


« From theſe two 0 digg rights, the one of 


8 the crime for reſtraint, and prevent- 

the like offence, which right of puniſhing 
i in every body; the other of taking repara- 
tion, which belongs only to the injured party, 
comes it to paſs, that the magiſtrate, who 


by being magiſtrate, hath the common right 
of puniſhing put into his hands, can often, 


where the public good demands not the exe- 


cution of the law, remit the puniſnment of 
criminal offences by his own authority, but 
yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due to any. 


private man, for the damage he has received. 


That he who has ſuffered the damage has a 


right to demand in his own name, and he 


alone can remit : the damnified perſon has this 
power of appropriating to himſelf, the goods 
or ſervice of the offender, by right of ſelfpre- 


ſervation, as every man has a power to puni 


the crime, to prevent its being committed 
again, by he right be has of preſerving all. 
mankiud, and doing all reaſonable, things he 
can, in order to that end: and thus it is, that 
every man in a ſtate of nature, has a power to 
« kill a murderer, both to deter others from 


doing the like injury, which no reparation can 
compenſate, by the example of the puniſh- 
ment that attends it from every. body, and 


alſo, to ſecure men from the attempts of a 
criminal, who having renounced reaſon, the 
common rule and meaſure, which God has 


given to mankind, hath, by the unjuſt vio- 


lence and laughter he hath committed upon 


one, declared war againſt all mankind, and 


i 


xt 8 therefore 


* 
0 


f %< 3 


* therefore may be deſtroyed as a lion or a ty= 
_« ger, one of thoſe wild ſavage beaſts, with 
« which men can have no. ſociety. nor ſecurity. 


( 
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And upon this is grounded that great law of 
nature, whoſe ſheddeth man's blood, by man fpall 
bis blood be fheg.n— OOO 
And this maſterly reaſoner adds, © each trani- 
greſſion may be puniſhed to that degree, and 


with ſo much ſeverity, as will ſuffice to make 


it an ill bargain to the offender, give him 
cauſe to repent, and terrify others from doing 
the like. Every offence that can be com- 


„ mitted in the ſtate of nature, may in the ſtate 


40 
40 


* 
* 4 


of nature; be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far 


forth as it may in a commonyealth.*” “ 
I have therefore this great authority with me 


Wa, 


in concluding, that by the rules of ſound' policy, 
puniſhments ſhould, be proportioned to the dif- 
ferent degrees of demerit which there 1s in crime. 


Now, among thoſe which are'or ſhould be deemed 


capital, we may reckon murder, adultery, buggery, 
burglary, forgery, treaſons, and ſeveral kinds of 


_ theft, by fraud or violence. Great complaims, 


ted to, be done, are puniſhed equally with 4 
robbery, or burglarious plunder committed wi 
every aggravation, whether of wounding, maim- 


and very ſenfible remonſtrances have long been 


made of the 7nequality of capital puniſhments, 
awarded upon criminals in our courts of judica- 
ture, and very certain it is, that they , are ex- 
tremely inequitable; or do obſerve no propor- 
tion. e. g. The ſtealing of à ſheep, a cow, an 
horſe, or a ſimple robbery on the highway, alfo 
a burglary where no corporal injury was attemp- 


# $ : 


* 
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Of civil government, ch. x. ſe, 10, 11, tz. 
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ing, ſtripping and binding, and ſometimes even 
with raviſhing the female. But who does not 
ſee, that in the two different ſpecies of crime, 
there is unſpeakably more demerit in the one, 
than there is in the other; and that the leſſer 
guilt ſhould have the leſſer puniſhment. 

Nay, there are ſome inſtances of theft, where 
a deplorable want of bread has occaſioned hunger 
to break through ſtone walls, A crime, which by 
our. laws formerly had no puniſhment at all“. 


Such was the ſenſe of humanity in the days of 


Salomon, who ſays, * men do not deſpiſe a thief, 


« if he ſteal to the ſatisfying of his ſoul, when 
4c he is hungry.“ Pity ſhould be ſhewn to 


the miſerable poor, if guilty of ſuch purloining, 
In ſuch thefts, there is a wide difference from the 
felonies. of thoſe who are able, and may have 


opportunity to earn their bread by honeſt labor, 


but rather chooſe to prey feloniouſly upon man- 
kind. In truth, I do not find that in the code 
of judicial laws given by Moſes to 'the Hebrew 
people, that fimple theft was ever to be puniſhed 
with death. A neighbouring ſtate has wiſely 


appointed a raſp-houſe, and other ſevere labors, 
as a far more equitable and efficacious puniſh- 


ment; and at the ſame time, the criminal is 
thereby made ſerviceable to the public. « 


In like manner, when I confider our laws 


cutting off the young criminal, whoſe mind has 
been totally neglected, and from his infancy 
been trained to pilfering and ſtealing: I cannot 


but ſuppoſe this to be a fault in our civil police. 


Care; thould be taken of all expoſed deſerted 


„en was firſt made capital, with us, in the reign of 


Edmund the Saxon. See Rapin. 
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„ 
children of the wretched poor. They ſnhould be 
more carefully educated, and found ſome em- 
ploy. The Dutch would teach us better. But 


to HANG ſuch neglected uninformed. young crea- 


tures, muſt give the feeling mind a painful ſenſe 
of the vindictive meaſure. Afraid I am, we 
have ſome execrable miſcreants among us, Who, 
(like Jonathan Wylde, that infamous thief-taker) 
do traffic in the lives of ſuch youths, for the fake 
of the reward! EE 4 cond. omni 
Hereupon I tlius reaſon, if the depredations 
which are made upon the alienable properties of 
mankind, ought to have their degree of demerit 
determined by the degree of injury or miſchief 
done to ſociety; I ſhould, upon this ratio, be 
perſuaded, that an aggravated guilt is found in 
thoſe ſlaves of luſt, thoſe ſons of luxury and ex- 


travagance, who, under ſpecious falſe pretences, 
have decoyed their correſpondents into an exten- 


ſive credit: and by their inſolvency brought 
many induſtrious families into very great diſtreſs. 
Certainly, they have contracted a degree of guilt 
and demerit far more aggravated than that of 
the man who has only taken a purſe upon the 
highway, ſtolen a ſheep, a cow, or an horſe. 
Such great devourers of mankind, would, me- 


thinks, make a much more decent finiſhing fi- 


gure at Tyburn, than many of them have done 
by cheir own hands. And yet, I ſhould not 
wiſh them to be puniſhed with death; but rather 


to be diſabled from being evermore entruſted 
E 7 * 2 3 
in trade or; commerce. Iuscgitlinog lenige 


As to all gameſtens and gamblers, men, who 


— 


either ſport away their on fortunes, or thoſe 


of others; they ought to be treated as ſuch were 


treated by the old Romans, even as mad. men 
57 | e 


1 
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RS 
confined for Hife. A milder puniſhment they 
deſerve not, and a more equitable one could not 
well be deviſed, Allow me to add, though 
gaming is not made capital by our laws, there 
are many crimes leſs miſchie vous to ſociety; 
which eee | OP men to Pay a laſt vilit 
at Fyburn. 

There is a crime which. our fadicits: wks pu- 
nich with death, which appears to be of ſuch à 
nature, that an humane tender mind cannot but 

revolt at the enecution of it; I mean, the young 
girl or woman, who, from the paſſion of ſhame 
Raving overcome che natural parental ſtorge, has 

raſhiy deſtroyed her illegitimate new-born infant. 

The fruit of a criminal bodily: commerce, into 
wick mne ad been allured, by the man who 
Uiſhonoured her. For I take it for granted, this 

muſt uſually; if not always, have been the caſe 
with theſe unhappy young creatures. The fact 

was perpetrated inſtantly upon the birth, in a 
wealt bodily condition, and under a powerful 
dread of diſgrace ;/-in great confuſion, attended 

With diſtractlag ideas of her extreme folly and 
infatustion, in having conſented to ſuch a cri- 
inal commerce, and to have put ſuch an im- 
prudent conſidence in man. Thoſe of leſs mo- 
deſty; and of à more hardned front, are not 
und committing the crime: they make known 
their Prepriancy, and they” ſeek a feaſonable 
ſuccour. 6: Los 

But after all, if any teaſon can Audi act the 
capital puniſhment's being executed upon ſuch 
unhapph young women, the men, by which they 
were deluded” and diſhonoured ſhould be confi- 

"Ered us much acoeſſoriss, as men are judged! co 
* 2 menden ebminittedd in company. 
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And for this reaſon ; in the latter caſe, it is ; ſups 
poſable there might be one unconſenting; and 
yet the law deems him an acceſſory. Whereas 
in the former caſe, the man who deflowered the 
maid muſt have been cauſal of the miſchief; 
And, more commonly, if not always, has for- 
ſaken her, and perfidiouſly broken thoſe engage- 
ments he laid himſelf under, when he debauched 
her. Conſequently, one would rather conclude 
him a principal, than an acceſſory in the murder; 
Indeed by the act of 21 Jac. I. ch. 27. conceal- 
ment is deemed an undeniable. evidence that the 
mother murdered her baſtard child. To which 
concealment I cannot but ſuppoſe the man privy, 
and in many inſtances countenancing the con- 
cealment. So that in whatever view we Place | 
him, whether in that of an acceſſory or principal, 
would the law once conſider him, we muſt rea- 
ſonable expect ſuch deluſions and ſeductions 
would be much leſs frequent, and the inſtances 
of infant · murder ee ever non: anong” 
Up: oily, £ 
Forgery, is ; another crime which our none) laws 
do make capital, and as it ſhould ſeem, has the 
general approbation of the people; becauſe of 
its very pernicious effects upon the credit and 
confidence of men in trade and commerce. But 
if I am rightly informed, the Dutch have a far 
better way of puniſhing the criminals; for they 
cut off the firſt joint of his thumb, and thus 
render him for ever unable to commit another 
forgery. At the ſame time, we are to keep in 
mind, that this very maiming is what fixes on him a 
perpetual mark of diſgrace; and yet, leaves him 
opportunity of reforming himſelf, and of being 
Farther ſerviceable to ſociety. Thus it appears, 
D that 
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that the ſagacious provident republic are not fo 
lavi of mens lives as we are. They do not fo 
injudiciouſly cut them off. To proceed, 

The following crimes either are, or T preſume 
ſhould be deemed capital, in any well- ordered 
policy; viz. Aburrzavr, neee, Monpn, 
and TR EASÄ w. 

ADULTERY is not deemed ane in the ſenſe 
af our penal laws; but in the reaſon and nature 
of things, it ſurely is to be ſo underſtood. 
Thus thought that celebrated writer upon the 
religion of nature, Mr. Woolaſton. This crime 
he conſiders, not only as an act of injuſtice, but 
of cruelty: the which, he ſays, is plain in the 
caſe of adultery, when any one inſnares and 
„ corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding 


the protection it gains from falſe notions, 


great examples“, and the commonneſs of the 
crime. For the adulterer denies” the] pro} 


a huſband has in his wife, by contract, the 


«© moſt e ar- and ſacred that can poſſibly be 


„ made: he does that which tends to ſubvert 


« the | ace BE families, confounds relation, and- 
is altogether inconſiſtent with the order and 
125 Gage of the world, and therefore with 
« the laws of human nature: he does what no 

man in his wits could think reaſonable, 'or 


Seven - tolerable, were he the perſon wronged : 


«- briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his 
114 own woman, or wife, who is not his, but 

<< another's, contrary to Juſtice, truth,” and fact. 
"ey Nor! Is Seng hairs ro gin only," but nn. 


1 This i is his citation, ales apparet, ad hac actate avi” 
Hieronymi adulterium Capite ge wing, : Aline co. ant 
un luſas eſt. 2 7 


* 
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„„ © 
« for which no reparation can be made if the 
*. injured man thinks ſo, as he generally does 


* injuſtice accompanied with the greateſt uE. 


&; ſo complicated, as ſcarce any other ca 
„% be. The huſband: is for ever robbed of " 
&« that - pleaſure and ſatisfaction, hich ariſes 
from the wife's fidelity and affection to him; 
„ preſuming upon which he took her to be not 
only the partner of his bed, but the com- 


60 panion of his life, and Mares" in all his for- 


2 tunes: and into the room of them ſucceed 

« painful and deſtructive paſſions. The poor 
« woman herſelf, though ſhe may be deluded, 
e and not ſee at preſent her guilt, or the conſe- 
< quences of it, ufually pays dear for her ſecu- 
«rity and want of guard, the huſband becoming 
, cold, and averſe to her, and ſhe full of ap- 
< -prehenſjons and fears, with a particular dread 
af his farther reſentment. And their affairs, 
« 1n this dis)ointed and diſtracted 'condition, are 
e neglected; innocent children lighted, and left 
« unprovided for, without ſo much as the com- 
<« fort of any certain relation to pity them“ .. 

Jiuſt in this light ſtands the crime of adultery, 


in the eye of reafon and nature, big with evil 


effects, and as horrible as that of being under 
the knife of the truculent ruffian We cannot 
therefore be at all ſurprized at finding it capital 
in the Moſaic code of penal laws, which ſays, 
„the man who committeth adultery with a 


< man's wife, that committeth adulter) wirh his 
neighbour's wife, ſhall ſurely be put to death, 


Fiv. xx. 10. And fepeated, Deut. xxli. 42. 
thus, * if a man. be found lying \ with a woman 
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ed themſelves. of the profits, of ſuch 


LF 
e married to an huſband, then ſhall they botts- 
of them die: the man that lay with the wo- 
% man, and the woman. So ſhalt thou pur 
% away Evil. from Iſrael.” The crime muſt 
have been capital, becauſe of no compenſation 
that could be made, nor any atonement. And 
accordingly, profane hiſtory informs us, that in 
pagan Rome, adultery was made death by the 


Julian law. So in England; king Edmund the 


Saxon, Leg. Suar. Cap. 4. Adulterium affici juſſit 
inſtar bomocidij. The law in his reign ordered 
the adulterer to be treated as an homicide. Of 
this Edmund the Saxon king, who died 948, 
Rapin obſcrves, that ſome of his laws are ſtill 
ein being, which demonſtrate how deſirous he 
<« was of his people's welfare and happineſs.” — 
He ſaw adultery to be a violation of a firſt ſocial 
right, and as fuch made it capital by the civil 
law, which is allowed to dane all che principles 
of natural equity. 

The .civil law, both —— he heathen ad 
Chriſtian emperors, made this crime capital. 
As Gothofred ſhews, by various inſtances both 
out of the code and pandects. Vide Gothofted 
in Cod. Th. Lib. ix. Tit. 365. Eccleſiaſtical 
councils. made the puniſhment pennance, and. 
when once it became cognizable in our eccleſiaſ- 
tical courts, and was puniſhed! with. fines, pen - 
nances and divorce, they, the great clergy avail- 

2 of 
puniſhment à and allo. gratified. their own pride 
of power, in the exerciſe of ſuch judicial autho- 


rity. Whereas: adultery is a crime as properly: 


" Bingham? 5 antiquities of 5 Chritian & church, vol. 1. 


book. xvi. l xi. beck. +. 3 II 
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eognizable in our civil or common law courts of 
judicature, as any other felony can be. I fay, 
felony, © tor anciently every capital crime com- 
* mitted with an evil intention, was felony “. 

That our laws have been changed with reſpect 
to the ſuppoſed demerit of this crime, and do 
now punifh adultery only by fine, pennance, 
and divorce, probably was owiag not only to the 
pride and avarice, but alſo to the more general 
debauchery of the clergy. For it was nor till 
Gregory VII. in the 11th century, the eccleſiaſ- 
tics were brought to admit the celebate as a law. 
The | decrees of this pope were againſt ſuch 
biſhops and other ecclefiaſtics who endeavoured 
to keep their wives or concubines, without ceaſ- 
ing to perform their functions f. Nay, by a 
council he cauſed to be held in Germany, thoſe 
who were in orders had a new eelibacy enjoined 
themſelves. This well accounts for the. more 
gentle treatment of adultery in our penal laws, 
ſince the great as well as ſmall clergy, mult ſo 
very generally have become obnoxious to the 
capital puniſhment, in their celebate condition; 
becauſe of their incontinence and dehaucheries. 

Nevertheleſs, as we have ſeen, the teachings of 
reaſon and nature are ſo expreſs in determining 
the obligations on all mankind in civil and wel! 

verned communities, to hold the conjugal 
rights ſacred; the defence of thoſe . . ought 
to be as powerful and efficacious, as of any other 
of the rights of humanity. The fence ſer to 
ſecure the marriage-bed from the n 


* See Jacob's Law Dictionary on the word, /elony. _ | 
+ Du Pir's hiſtory of the church, 34 edit. 2 Vol. m | 
p. 108. ibid p. 112. 
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of the lewd: and impudent invader, cannot be 
_ diſpenſed withal; but is abſolutely needful to 

the peace and happineſs of mankind. It muſt 
therefore have been ſhamefully impolitic in any 
legiſlature, to have annexed a trifling ſanction 
or - puniſhment to a law, which has for its object, 
a moſt malignant capital crime z—a crime, that 
robs a man of his peace, as well as his moſt ſacred 
property. 

T hat there is an apparent egregious indy 
in a national ſyſtem of Penal laws, which are ſo 
unequal, as to cut off the life of man, becauſe he 
has ſtolen a ſheep, an horſe, or has taken his 
neighbour's purſe, or has clipped a piece of 
money ; and yet puniſh only with a fine, &c, 
the man who has deprived his neighbour of the 
moſt uniting and endearing of all his ſocial en- 
joy ments; and which damage admits of no re- 
paration, nor compenſation. An Hebrew prince 
who underſtood mankind, perhaps, more clearly 
than any of his predeceſſors ever had done, 
obſerves, ** that jealouſy is the rage of a man: 
« and that he will not ſpare in the day of ven- 
« geance*.” And that adultery has in it guilt. 
and demerit, which far exceeds that of theft, 
may be ſeen by conſulting thoſe maxims of the 
law of nature , undercited. 

Buco ERV is a crime, 6605 7B in our code of 
penal laws, is made capital, and which they de- 
fine thus, carnalis copuia contra naturam et hoc 
vel per confuſionem Jpecierum, A man or woman 
with a brute beaſt: a man with a man: a man 


® See his maxims of wiſdom and ſound policy, Prov, 


vi. 34, 35 
+ Ibid, verſes 32 . 33. compared. 


with 
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obliged to make, not only from the expreſs 


35 3 
Aith a woman (i. e. unnaturally) a fin againſt 
God, nature, and the law. Some authors ſay, 
it was anciently puniſhed by Burning, others by 
burying alive. At this day, it is felony excluded 
the clergy. Its deteſtable ſinfulneſs may be 
learnt from the very form of inditement in our 
courts of judicature, which runs thus—< That 
« A. B. did, on ſuch a day, make an aſſault on 
„ C. D. and then and there wickedly, deviliſhly, 
e feloniouſly, and againſt the order of nature 
“ commit ſuch an act, &c. not to be named 
„ among Chriſtians, to the great diſpleaſure of 
« almighty God, and diſgrace of all mankind, 
$ &c.”—And our law books do further inform 
us, „that this crime is excepted out of all our 
acts of general pardon.” It therefore appears 
to be of ſo very heinous and atrocious a nature, 


that it is not, on any conſideration, pardonable 


by any human power, or authority whatſoever. 

This conclufion, I am perſuaded we ſhall be 
language of our own laws, but from that politi- 
cal ſyſtem of judiciary laws delivered by the 
Hebrew law-giver, and from whence it is pro- 
bable our own law-givers may have borrowed. 
ſome idea of its turpitude, and the abhorrence 


in which it was held, in the early age of the 


world ;—for in thoſe laws, it is ſaid, « Thou 
% ſhalt not lie with mankind, as with woman- 


„ kind: it is an ABOMINATION, Lev. xviii. 22 


which law is explained, Deut. xxiii. 17. There 

% ſhall be no Sodomitè of the ſons of Ifrael:” i. e. 

they ſhall all be extirminated, as were the ſons of 

Sodom. And it is recorded of king A/a, that 

he cut them off, 1 Kings xv. 12. Dr. Lightfoot 

thought the Sodomites were a remnant of the 
ad Canaanites 


* 
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Canaanites which were left in the land, 2 Kings 
XXili. 7. Theſe obſervations are what give the 
meaning of the word rendered abomination, in 
Lev. xvili. 22. as it intends, “ a deteſtable crime, 
condemned by the law of nature.” Or, an 
extremely loathſome act of wickedneſs, on ac- 
count of which, a land is ſaid to vomit out its 
inhabitants, Lev. xvfli. 25. Allo in that ſtriking 
picture of pagan deformity, given by St. Paul in 
the beginning of his epiſtle to the Romans, he 
has this very moving ſtricture, © God gave them 
up to uncleanneis, through the luſts of their 
<< own hearts, to diſhonour their own bodies 
between themſelves.” -The ſhocking ſpread 
of this filthy, this moſt deteſtable abomination, 
is, a very tremendous ſymptom, which as a cancer, 
is now ulcerating the face of Britain. An ac- 
curſed thing which 1s ſaid to have been origin- 
ally imported from Italy, that ſink of unclean- 
neſs. Rot. Parl. 30th Ed. III. Num. 58. 

As to MURDER, as it can admit of no repara- 
tion, no ſatis faction or compenſation, ſo it is de- 
termined to be capital; i. e. a crime which de- 
ſerves death, and cannot admit of any other pu- 
niſnment. With Mr. Locks, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that the law given to Noah, the father 
of the new world, was neither local nor tem- 

orary, but intended for the obſervance of 
all mankind; wiz. © Whoſo ſheddeth man's 
« blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed.” Gen. 
ix. 6. An univerſal law, founded in reaſon and 
nature. 3 3 | 

Profane hiſtory furniſhes very remarkable in- 
ſtances, as well as our judicial records do, of 
many murders that had been long concealed ; | 
which yet, by a diſcoyery made at a great dil- 
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tance of time, the murderer met his deſerved 


uniſhment. And it does not ſeem improba- 
ble, but that the wretch who eſcaped the puni- 
tive hand of juſtice, providence did ſome other 
way cut off by the hand of man. This alſo aſ- 
ſuredly is another crime, which no human power 
whatſoever can have a right to pardon ; foraſ- 
much as the murderer, wherever known to be 
ſuch, is too offenſive an object for the eye of 


man: and ſuch is the nature of the crime, as to 


render it abſolutely unfit the perpetrator of it 
ſhould be allowed a place in human fociety.— 


Beſides, the puny ve blood'« ever haunts the mur- 


derer *. 

The remaining capital crime, which ſhall be 
noticed, is, that of TREASON. Under which ar- 
ticle, it may be obſerved, that where an admini- 
ſtration of civil government is juſt and equita- 
ble; 3. e. where it protects and maintains the ci- 
vil and religious rights of a people, by being a 
terror to evil-doers, and a pratſe to well-doers,— 
there, ſhould any refuſe' the homage of loyalty, 
ſhould they conſpire, | riſe in arms, or rebel 
againſt ſuch powers Which are of God, the of- 
fence muſt be capital: — * Tribute, to whom 
tribute; cuſtom, to whom cuſtom ;' fear, to 
e whom fear; honour, to whom haür; * 0 


the demand of reafon and truth, and of the law 


of relation. But wherever a civil adminiſtration, 
is arbitrary and tyrannical, the ſooner” a people 
can throw off the iron yoke, the better: fince no 
aw Wem. can be an ordinance of God, 


3 1 2 refer my aber back to hs view taken of oe. 


in the Diſſertation on Self- murder, as an illaſtration of its 


malignity. 1 
but 
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but what is for the benefit of the governed; and 
where it is the reverſe, it is ſo far from being of 


God, that it is of the devil. It certainly, is, be- 
cauſe no other than a diabolical ſpirit of pride 


and arrogance, can render any earthly ſovereign 
once capable of imagining, that the power with 
which he is entruſted, could be ever given him 
for the end of enſlaving thoſe under his ſcepter. 
Conſequently, all treaſons againſt government, 
are, what violate the laws of truth, reaſon, and 
righteouſneſs. —Whereas, this being far from the 
caſe, when an adminiſtration is trampling on the 
juſt rights and equitable claims of a people: in 
which condition, we are obliged to ſay, that 
none but depraved, diſpirited, creſt-fallen crea- 
tures, will tamely ſubmit to the tyranny. _ 
A yet different ſpecies of treaſon, is that of 
counterfeiting, impairing, and clipping the cur- 
rent coin of a kingdom or ſtate. With us, this 
is made capital, by 25 Ed. III. c. 14. and 18 Eliz. 
c. 7. It is alſo treaſon to make any ſtamp, dye, 
or mould for coining: and ſo is colouring metal, 
reſembling coin of gold or ſilver; marking it on 
the edges, Sc. This appears, to me, in the 
light of high treaſon againſt the majeſty of the 

eople; foraſmuch as the injury is principally 
one to the community, by depraving the uni- 
verſal medium or meaſure of trade and com- 
merce. For, in the words of Mr. Locks, 


* ſuch debaſers of coin, who counterfeit the 
* king's image and ſuperſcription, commit a ſe- 


<« cret robbery on the public. Becauſe money is 
« as neceſſary to trade, as food is to life; and, 
& in its circulation, drives the wheels of trade: 


and is neceſſary between land-holder and la- 
ö bourer, 


ö 0 
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« bourer, merchant, ſhop-keeper and conſumer; 


and ſhould be kept in its value ſteady and in- 


% variable, as all other meaſures are,.“ 


* 


This is a ſpecies of treaſon, which, at this... 


* 


day, is extremely detrimental to our public; 


and loudly calls for ſome puniſhment, more ter- 
rifying and efficacious than death. The culprit 
ſhould be made ſome way a living monitor to 12 
around him, and at the ſame time ſome benefi- 
cial ſervice ſhould be rendered by him to that 
public he has injured; though under circum- 
ſtances that would terrify. | 

It is preſumed, that the above obſervations, 


made upon ſome of our penal laws, which take 


away the life of man, do prove, that they are 
very unequal, and undiſcriminating as to the de- 
grees of demerit, or of guilt. And we are not 
to wonder at this, when we conſider, that the 
vaſt importance of human life, has not to this 
day been duly attended unto, nor well under- 
ſtood, by legiflators. Even in our age of 
boaſted light and liberty, it is notorious, from 


late applications to parliament, that we haye 


ſome penal itatute-laws yet in force and unre- 
pealed, which are confeſſedly inhuman and cruel ; 
ay, even in the ſenſe of thoſe ſenators, who re- 
fuſe to remove them from a people, whoſe 
loyalty 1s unimpeached, and whoſe claims to 
the common rights of ſubjects, are inferior to 
none in the Britiſh dominions. But ſuch is the 
depravity of the age, we have no reaſon to ex- 
pect a reform, either of our laws, or of our 
manners, till the dreadful cataſtrophe, has fully 


Conſiderations on Money; ſee his Works, vol. ii. 
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taken place, « when the people ſhall be s 


& hungry as to fret themſelves, look upward, 
& curle _— and their God ! and looking 

* to the earth, ſhall behold trouble, > 
“and the dimneſs of anguiſh!” ?! 


0 chat Britain would ſo repent and hem! — 
that her iniquities may not Ts down wo her, 
irremedileſs [IN 
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